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Abstract: 

A vertically integrated test methodology has been developed for ASIC testing based on 
the IEEE 1 149.1 Standard Test Interface. A common interface is used to test at the 
wafer, packaged-chip and board/system levels. The boundary scan JTAG interface is 
combined with an internal full scan based test technique to provide a uniform test 
procedure at all stages of testing. At the prototype debug phase, the test circuitry is 
configured to test for design and process faults. At the manufacturing stage, it allows for 
efficient wafer sorting and packaged chip testing. At the board/system level, the same 
test set used at the wafer and package levels can be employed for incoming-inspection of 
parts and in-circuit-testing. In addition to basic scan testing, the protocol can perform 
AC/delay-fault testing. For embedded megacell and RAM module testing it is configured 
to control and operate an independent BIST scheme inside the ASIC device to achieve 
at-speed testing. This test methodology has been implemented on practical ASIC parts. 
The area overhead for the boundary scan architecture is on the order of a few percent for 
30-50 K gate designs, and depending on the type of implementation, performance 
overhead varies from minimal to no penalty at the I/O cells.o 
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Abstract 

A vertically integrated test methodology has been 
developed for ASIC testing based on the IEEE 1149.1 Standard Test 
Interface. A common interface is used to test at the wafer, packaged- 
chip and board/system levels. The Boundary Scan JTAG interface is 
combined with an internal full scan based test technique to provide 
a uniform test procedure at all stages of testing. At the prototype 
debug phase, the test circuitry is configured to test for design and 
process faults. At the manufacturing stage, it allows for efficient 
wafer sorting and packaged chip testing. At the board/system level, 
the same test set used at the wafer and package levels can be 
employed for Incoming-Inspection of pans and In-Circuit-Testing. 
In addition to basic scan testing, the protocol can perform AC/ 
Delay-faun testing. For embedded megacell and RAM module test- 
ing it is configured to control and operate an independent BIST 
scheme inside the ASIC device to achieve At-Speed testing. This 
test methodology has been implemented on practical ASIC parts. 
The area overhead for the Boundary Scan architecture is on the order 
of a few percent for 30-50K gate designs, and depending on the type 
of implementation, peformance overhead varies from minimal to no 
penalty at the I/O cells. 

I. Introduction 

This paper presents a vertically integrated test meth- 
odology developed for ASIC testing based on the IEEE II 49. 1 Stan- 
dard Test Interface. The JTAG test protocol is augmented to 
accomplish testing at the wafer, packaged chip and the board/system 
levels. Since JTAG is primarily a board-level test solution, in order 
to encompass a broader spectrum of test features, the JTAG instruc- 
tion set was expanded and the internal test logic circutry re- 
designed. The test methdology uses an internal full-scan based DFT 
technique and a robust I/O level testing procedure using the Bound- 
ary Scan Ring. In order to allow for Delay-fault testing, AC testing 
functions are included in the test protocol. For embedded megacells 
and RAM module testing, a Built-in Self Test (BIST) scheme is 
developed to provide for At-Speed testing and high fault coverage. 

The following is a description of the test objectives & 
techniques used at all 3 phases of a chip's life cycle and the design/ 
implementation of various chip-level test functions using the JTAG 
test protocol. Section II describes design enhancements to the proto- 
col and the functional operation of scan test Sections EI, IV and V 
present the scan test procedures used at the wafer, package and 
board/system levels. The RAM BIST operations and megacell test- 
ing are described in Section VL The practical results obtained over 
several implementations on various gate array families are discussed 
in Section VII. Finally, the conclusion is presented in Section VIII. 

II. Enhanced Test Protocol 
The Vertex ASIC design flow is based on a rigorous 
test methodology. The test protocol involves a full internal scan DFT 
methodology coupled with extensive features at the pin I/Os to per- 
form a thorough wafer and package test sequence. An internally 
developed program, the Test-Logic-Insertion (TLI) software, auto- 
matically inserts the scan FFs in the core design so as to make the 
scan design process completely transparent to the customer. All Ver- 



tex chips include a ring oscillator function, controlled by the test 
macro, formed out of the external and internal scan chains for per- 
formance characterization of the part. For megacells and RAM mod- 
ules, a BIST structure is provided which is also controlled by the test 
macro. Additionally, a patented master-scan latch design that allows 
for delay-fault testing is also provided. All these features have been 
designed into the JTAG protocol in order to maintain a uniform test 
interface at all levels of chip testing. This was achieved by adding 
private instructions to the JTAG basic ins&uction set and enhancing 
the boundary scan cell design. 



A total of 12 private instructions (9 + 3 for Master 
Scan), as shown in Table 1 were added. The instruction register size 
was expanded to 5 bits. (It is assumed that the readers are familiar 
with the operation and functionality of the JTAG protocol and hence 
no attempt has been made to describe the logic details of the proto- 
col. Please refer to the JTAG spec for details [31.) For purposes of 
internal scan testing, a set of 3 individual instructions are required at 
the wafer and chip-on-board levels. At the wafer level, these are 
WFRSCANIN, WFRINTSCAN(M) and WFRSCANOUT. At the 
board level, these are INPLACEIN, INTSCAN(M) and INPLACE- 
OUT. The requirement for internal scan testing dictates the use of 
only the update function during the external ring scanin and the use 
of only the capture function during the external ringscanout. Since 
the TAP controller state diagram requires passing through both the 
capture-DR and update-DR during any single TDR sequence, sepa- 
rate intructions were devised to handle the capture and update func- 
tions in different sequences. The difference between wafer scan test 
and chip-on-board scan test instructions is as follows: during wafer 
test, the signal is driven and observed through the I/O pads thereby 
providing a rigorous coverage of the I/O drivers, buffers and their 
control signals; during chip-on-board scan test, the signal is driven 
into the chip directly from the update stage and captured directly 
into the capture stage of the boundary scan cell, thereby bypassing 
the I/O area completely. Figure 1 shows the logic diagram of a 
generic Vertex Boundary Scan cell. At the package level, since the 
tester provides a broadside stimulus to the primary inputs and out- 
puts, only one instruction, INTSCANP(M), is required to achieve 
internal scan testing. 



Instruction 


Description 


BYPASS 


Required by 1149.1 


EXTEST 


Required by 1149.1 


SAMPLE/PRELOAD 


Required by 1149.1 


INTEST 


Optional 


IDCODE 


Optional 


INTSCAN(M) 


Chip-on-Board Internal Scan 


INPLACEIN 


Chip-on-Board BSR Scanin 


INPLACEOUT 


Chip-on-Board BSR Scanout 


WFRINTSCAN(M) 


Wafer Internal Scan 


WFRSCANIN 


Wafer BSR Scanin 


WFRSCANOUT 


Wafer BSR Scanout 


INTSCANPCM) 


Package Internal Scan 


INTROSC 


Internal Scan Ring Oscillator 


EXTOOSC 


External Scan Ring Oscillator 



Table 1: Vertex Test Instructions 
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Figure 1: Generic Vertex Boundary Scan Cell 
In addition to scan testing, the three internal scan 
instructions, WFRINTSCAN(M), INTSCAN(M) and 
INTSCANP(M), are also used to control the BIST circuitry for 
megacells and RAM modules in the Run-Test/Idle state. The 
INTROSC and EXTROSC instructions are used to configure the 
scan chains into ring oscillator functions for performance character- 
ization. 



III. Wafer Testing/Sorting 
The scan test is essentially achieved by use of the 3 
wafer scan test instructions as mentioned in the previous section. At 
WFRSCANIN, the stimulus loaded into the update stage of bound- 
ary scan cells is driven through the pad by use of the wfrjtrive _pad 
signal shown in Figure 1. The cell configuration allows for the stim- 
ulus to be received by the core logic directly from the pad. The con- 
trol is held in this state until the TAP controller is brought to the Run- 
Test/Idle state in the WFRSCANOUT instruction. After WFRSCA- 
NIN, the internal scan ring is loaded using the WFRINTSCAN(M) 
instruction. This is followed by the WFRSCANOUT instruction 
when the wfr_read _pad signal is activated to capture the value on 
the pad being driven out of the core logic due to the vector loaded 
into the internal scan chain. The capture takes place in the capture- 
DR state, by which time the wfrjdrive jmd signal has long been 
turned off. The TAP controller is then shifted into the shift-DR state 
and the response vector scanned out After returning to the Run-Test/ 
Idle state, a system clock pulse is applied to capture the test response 
in the internal scan chain. The sequence is repeated for all the scan 
test vectors. 

A special test sequence, dynamic clocking, has been 
devised to detect the faults at the tri-statable I/O drivers and their 
control signals for Bi-directional and 3-state output pins at wafer 
test The technique of dynamic clocking has been incorporated into 
the ATPG tool developed in-house at Vertex. In this test sequence, 
during tri-state testing, the I/O pad is driven to a certain value at 
WFRSCANIN through a weak driver, specially designed for this 
purpose. Since the output driver is in the tri-state mode, the same 
logic value should be captured during WFRSCANOUT for the good 
machine. A different value captured will detect the faulty operation 
of the tri-state function on the output driver. The output driver func- 
tion is tested by charging the pad with an opposite value through the 
weak driver at WFRSCANIN. At WFRSCANOUT, the value cap- 
tured for a good machine should reveal the value driven by core 
logic through the output driver. In the addition to the regular scan 
testing, the wafer test procedure also involves testing the internal 



and external scan chains in ring oscillator modes for performance 
characterization. A small parametric sampling is also done at this 
time. For instance, input leakage, input threshold and output drive 
test are also performed. 

In the manufacturing environment, the benefits of a 
low pin count test interface are numerous. For example, a typical 
probe card consisting of approximately 256 probes can easily exceed 
several thousands of dollars. With this test methodology, the probe 
card costs are significantly reduced to below a few hundred dollars. 
The cost savings are also quite evident for repair and planerization 
of the probe cards. Another advantage of the low pin count interface 
is the ease of alignment, which can account for significant savings in 
test time overhead. With all pads probed, pad damage can be 
incurred due to repetitive probing making the packaging bond pro- 
cess far more cosily. Other benefits lie in the cabling interface. By 
reducing the quantity of lines the mechanical interface is far more 
robust Cable impedance qualification time (time-domain-reflecto- 
metry techniques) is also reduced thereby guaranteeing signal integ- 
rity to the DUT. 

IV. Package Testing 
At the package level, scan testing is accomplished 
with the use of only one instruction: INTSCANP(M). During pack- 
age test, all boundary scan cells except the inhibit (enable) cell oper- 
ate in a transparent mode. The major difference between the 
INTSCANP(M) and its wafer and chip-on-board counterparts 
[LNTSCAN(M) & WFRINTSCAN(M)] is that in the latter cases, 
ATPG determines the value of the inhibit cell. For package test, the 
value in the inhibit cell is set manually and used to avoid conflicts at 
Bi-directional I/O cells that switch their direction between consecu- 
tive patterns. 

Initially, the SAMPLE/PRELOAD instruction is 
used to load a dummy pattern with specified values at the inhibit 
cells. A dummy pattern is then applied by the tester at the device. 
The INTSCANP(M) instruction is then loaded and a test pattern 
scanned into the internal scan chain. The TAP controller is moved to 
the Run-Test/Idle state. In this state, a test pattern through the tester 
is applied at the primary inputs and outputs of the device, followed 
by a system clock sequence. The sequence from application of a 
dummy pattern to system clock application is then repeated for each 
scan vector. The dummy pattern is applied to protect the device 
from: (a) conflicts at the I/O pin due to a direction switch of a Bi- 
directional I/O cell caused by the change in core logic due to the sys- 
tem clock pulse, and/or <b) stray currents that may occur during the 
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internal scan sequence. 

The boundary scan architecture provides for several 
other types of testing not otherwise easily possible at the device 
level. By using the update stage of the boundary scan cell, it is pos- 
sible to test for power and ground bounce severities for several out- 
puts switching simultaneously. Furthermore, many standard tests, 
such as continuity tests for opens/shorts and leakage tests can be per- 
formed by simply setting the appropriate values in the boundary 
scan ring without the need for an ATPG tool to figure out a correct 
pattern to be applied at the input of the combinational island that 
drives the primary I/O pins. Due to the simplicity of the interface, 
wafer sort tests can be cross correlated in the package environment. 

V. Board/System Testing 

The JTAG standard [3] specifies only the INTEST 
instruction to perform a broadside functional test for chip-on-board 
applications so as not to disturb other parts on the board. The 
INTEST instruction requires a special multiplexer (between the I/O 
pin and the core logic) that, in some implementations, can cause 
unacceptable performance penalties. The scan test instructions 
INPLACEIN and 1NPLACEOUT also require the presence of this 
multiplexer to allow internal scan testing of the device on board. 
However, the same set of test vectors that are used to test and qualify 
a pan at the wafer and package levels is used at the board level in 
order to maintain a vertically integrated test philosophy. 

Such a philosophy enables Incoming-Inspection of 
parts which could be essentially package level testing at the cus- 
tomer site. As mentioned in section ITJ, the test signals do not flow 
through the I/O pad and I/O drivers at the board scan test level. 
Therefore, there is some loss of coverage over the faults on the con- 
trol and data lines of the I/O drivers and buffers. However, due to the 
EXTEST instruction, this loss is compensated by any board level 
interconnection test sequence that would test for these faults. 

The scan test sequence at this level is identical to that 
at the wafer level except for the use of different instructions. The ini- 
tial boundary scan ring is loaded with the INPLACEIN instruction 
which only allows an update operation and no action takes place in 
the capture-DR state. The INTSCAN(M) instruction is then used to 
load the internal scan chain. The primary outputs* response is then 
captured using the INPLACEOUT instruction in the capture-DR 
state with no action taking place in the update -DR state. This is fol- 
lowed by a system clock pulse to capture reponses in the internal 
scan chain. The procedure is repeated for each scan vector for the 
device. 

In addition to the above, the protocol offers all the 
advantages of rigorous testing at the board level, such as intercon- 
nection testing, glue-logic island testing, etc. for which it is 
designed. Moreover, the test methodology used for the board level is 
fully applicable to an Multi-Chip Module (MCM) scenario. 

VL Megacell/RAM and AC/Delay-fault Testing 

A specially developed automation software gener- 
ates BIST circuitry around the periphery of a megacell or RAM 
module. The BIST logic control is part of the internal scan chain, 
thereby enabling full control of its operation through the internal 
scan chain and the test macro. The BIST logic is operated in the 
Run-Test/Idle state of the internal scan instructions: INTSCAN(M), 
INTSCANP(M) and WFRINTSCAN(M). The control signals jtst 
and jbyp are provided through two extra scan FFs located in the 
BIST logic. In the functional operation mode, these FFs default to 
values that allow the RAM to operate in the normal mode. During 
regular scan test, the RAM is put in a bypass mode and during RAM 
test, appropriate values in these FFs allow indcpendentmodule test- 
ing. The use of special FFs to control the test operation for each 
RAM module allows flexibility to perform individual module debug 



as well as parallel testing of several modules simultaneously. For 
RAM modules, the 13N algorithm [\] is used to generate the test 
vectors. It has been shown [2} that this algorithm detects all stuck- 
at, transition, state-coupling, multiple-access and stuck-open faults. 
The BIST logic is operated to achieve At-Speed testing of the RAM 
modules. 

For AC performance characterization, the INTROSC 
and EXTROSC instructions configure the internal and external scan 
chains, respectively, into ring oscillators. Since the internal scan ring 
consists of several thousands of latches, the results obtained from the 
ring oscillator measurements provide excellent correlation to actual 
performance of the parts. For delay-fault testing, a special patented 
master-scan latch design is used to control the operation of a smooth 
l-to-0 and 0-to-l transition capture and measurement. (The discus- 
sion of the design and operation of the master-scan latch is beyond 
the scope of this paper. )- 

VII. Results 

The test methdology presented in this paper has been 
implemented on practical ASIC parts. Tables 2 & 3 show various 
area overheads over two generations and different sizes of Vertex 
gate arrays. In the V25 series, the JTAG boundary scan cells were 
designed and placed in the core logic area. As can be seen from the 
table, this proved to be a costly process for lower than 10K avail- 
able-gate designs. Due to the INTEST performance penalty being 
more than a nanosecond, the V25 series offers both versir.tfs of 
boundary scan cells: with and without INTEST. In the V50 series, 
this was optimized to include the boundary scan logic in the I/O cell 
area, reducing the performance penalty to less than 0.1 nanoseconds. 
This is because, in the V50 series, a novel circuit design with custom 
layout was implemented to place the multiplexer before the input 
buffer/driver. It can be seen from the table that the JTAG area over- 
head incurred for the V50 gate arrays is only due to the test macro, 
which consists of only a few hundred gates. Realistic assumptions 
were made over the number of functional I/Os and RAM modules 
used for each gate-array size. For RAM modules, the following 
assumptions were made: 1 2K-bit RAM module for less than 30K 
used-gates design, 2 modules for designs between 30K and 100K 
used-gates and 3 modules for designs greater than 100K used-gates. 
The area overhead for the JTAG boundary scan cells makes a signif- 
icant impact (on the order of few percent) when a comparison 
between the V25 and V50 series is made. 

Figures 2 and 3 show the area overhead plots for the 
two families V25 and V50 with respect to the impact of size of gate 
array (used gates) and the type of routing technology used (double- 
level-metal vs. triple-levcl-metal). The overhead numbers include 
both JTAG and internal scan penalties. As the number of used gates 
increases, the impact of scan and JTAG overheads decrease signifi- 
cantly. The same trend is seen for routing technologies owing to an 
increase in usable gates for each gate-array size for the triple -level- 
metal scenario. 

Since Vertex uses a full internal scan methodology, 
all parts are tested for greater than 99% stuck-at fault coverage. The 
test vectors are generated from a powerful ATPG tool developed 
internally and well-proven through years of refinement over the 
course of many designs. A patented design allows for zero perfor- 
mance penalty due to the scan latch. Due to an optimized physical 
design/layout flow, which entails a post-layout scan chain connec- 
tion and rigorous timing analysis/optimization, the performance 
penalty due to scan chain routing is negligible. The test pin overhead 
is only the 4 (+1 optional) pins required for the JTAG interface. 

VIIL Conclusion 
A vertically integrated test methodology based on the 
standard JTAG test interface has been developed and presented in 
this paper. The protocol was implemented on two generations of 
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Table 2: Area Overhead over Used Gates for the V25 Gate-Array 
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Cell 
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24K 


16800 


120 


700 


0 


950 


1 


1017 


2667 


16% 


30K 


21000 


168 


700 


0 


1366 


1 


1017 


3083 


15% 
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0 


2128 


1 
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0 
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2 
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Table 3: Area Overhead over Used Gales for the V50 Gale- Array family with RAM 



gate-array families: V25 and V50. It was shown that by incorporat- 
ing the JTAG boundary scan cells inthe I/O area significant advan- 
tages in area overhead and performance were obtained. The results 
presented from realistic experiments over a wide variety of gate- 
array sizes and different routing technologies show that complete 
device testing at all levels can be achieved with very reasonable sil- 
icon overhead and minimal performance impact 

The test methodology accomplishes testing at all lev- 
els ranging from the wafer level up to the board and system levels. 
At the prototype debug stage, test circuitry and functions are pro- 
vided to achieve efficient testing of design and process faults. At the 
manufacturing stage, the procedures provide for quick wafer sorting 
without the need to probe all pins and efficient package testing using 
internal full scan based test techniques. A uniform test pattern set 
that is used at the wafer and package phases can also be used for 
Incoming-Inspection of parts and chip-on-board scan test applica- 
tions. The test methodology demonstrates a powerful and standard 
way to achieve most of the ASIC testing objectives with acceptable 
area and performance overheads. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes the design and implementation of on- 
chip test functions on the 68040 microprocessor. The dis- 
cussion includes an introduction to the 68040 along with 
the testability goals and objectives that were set in the be- 
ginning of the design. Further discussions detail the differ- 
ent design for testability (DFI) techniques used to control 
and observe the behavior of the 68040 subsystems. Topics 
covered include the global test architecture, special test 
modes for the internal RAM arrays, the scan circuitry used 
for structural testing of random logic, and the IEEE 1149.1 
(JTAG) implementation on the 68040. 



INTRODUCTION 

The 68040 is a third generation 32-bit microprocessor that 
executes the 68000 family instruction set [1] [2]. As shown 
in Figure 1, the 68040 includes an integer processing unit 
(IU), an IEEE 754 compatible floating point unit (FPU), 
and a memory unit comprised of separate 4K byte instruc- 
tion and data caches and separate 64-entry address transla- 
tion caches (ATCs). Table 1 shows statistics and features of 
the 68040 and Figure 2 shows a die photo. 



Die Size 14.4mm x 15.5mm 

Transistors 1.2 million 

Process o.8ji 

Operating Frequency 25 MHz 

Operating Voltage 5.0V +/- 5% 

Package 179 pm PGA 



Table 1 - 68040 Statistics 



Testability Goals 

It was realized early in the project that a purely functional 
approach to testing the 68040 was impractical from a time 
and test complexity standpoint. It was also realized that a 
functional approach would likely result in lower than de- 
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Figure 1 - 68040 Block Diagram 



sired test coverage. This led to the development of separate 
DFT methodologies and techniques that best suited each 
section of the design. To address customer's board test re- 
quirements, the IEEE 1149.1 standard test interface was in- 
cluded. 

The following testability goals were defined: 

1. Minimize the number of manually generated test pat- 
terns. The fault coverage for the test patterns had to be 
as high as possible. This meant that the DFT techniques 
must provide good controllability and observability. 

2. The silicon area and verification costs of each DFT tech- 

nique must be reasonable. Functionality of the DFT 
methods must be verifiable before the design is fabricat- 
ed. 
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Figure 2 - 68040 Die Photograph 

Test Architecture 

The 68040 test architecture utilizes three different DFT 
methods. A functional approach was taken for all data paths 
in the IU and FPU as well as the data paths to the external 1/ 
O pins. These paths are tested with normal-mode instruc- 
tion sequences. 

Ad-hoc test modes were constructed for testing of the on- 
chip memory arrays and the on-chip phase-locked loop 
(PLL). The cache data and tag arrays employ simple exten- 
sions to the existing functional snoop logic to allow the ar- 
rays to be accessed from the bus in a manner similar to a 
static RAM array. Micro-code sequences were constructed 
in the IU to perform MARCH test primitives on the data 
and instruction ATCs. 

The ROM/PLA and control areas use a structured custom 
scan approach. Scan tests are generated by automatic test 
pattern generation (ATPG) software developed in-house 
[3]. 

Figure 3 shows the amount of die area and transistors that 
are covered by each of the DFT methods. From this figure 
it can be seen that the first goal of the DFT philosophy has 
been accomplished: the number of functional test patterns 
has been reduced. 

Global Test Infi*rfft ff 

Coordination of the test logic is accomplished with a global 
test bus which is driven from two 5-bit registers. Included 
in this bus are two master mode signals which indicate one 
of three major test modes the 68040 may be in: normal 
mode where the 68040 functions as a microprocessor, ad- 



B-Sctn Tested □ - Clocksjlesct, Support etc 
Q -Functionally Tested H -Ad-Hoc Tested 

Figure 3 - DFT Method coverage 

hoc mode tor testing of the on-chip memory arrays and the 
PLL, and scan test mode for testing random logic and 
ROM/PLA arrays. Each of the 68040 subsystems monitors 
the global test bus for the indication that it is selected to 
perform its required task. 

Ad-hoc modes use only one of the registers. The register 
value is used to select cache data, cache tag, AFC or PLL 
ad-hoc test functions. Cache data and tag modes, for exam- 
ple, place the external bus controller and the two internal 
memory controllers into states that allow test functions to 
operate on the arrays. " 

Scan test mode uses both test registers. The ten bits on the 
global test bus are broken down into three fields. The first 
field (3 bits) is used to select the major subsystems, like the 
IU or the FPU. The second field (5 bits) is used to select the 
desired scan chain in the subsystem. By using these two 
fields, each scan chain has a unique test address. The last 
two bits control the state of the scan chains. There are three 
possible states that a scan chain can be in: idle, capture, and 
shift. The idle state is one in which the clocks to the scan 
chain are off: both scan shifting and data capture are dis- 
abled. The capture state is used for capturing data from the 
logic that feeds the scan chain. The shift state is one in 
which data is being either shifted into or out of the scan 
chain. 

Data to be loaded into a scan chain is first loaded into a 32- 
bit parallel-to-serial shift register located in the data pad 
logic. This shift register is also used as part of the 1149.1 
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logic for the boundary scan data register, which minimizes 
scan test silicon. Once the data is loaded into the data pad 
register, the shift state is entered and the data is shifted into 
the addressed scan chain that is pointed to by the values in 
the global test registers. This procedure is repeated until all 
of the input scan chains to a given logic block are loaded. 
The capture scan chain is addressed and the capture mode 
is entered. After a given number of clocks, the value of the 
output scan chain is shifted back into the data pad shift reg- 
ister and driven out to be observed on the data pads. This is 
how scan test patterns are applied to the internal scan tested 
portions of the 68040. 

Ad-Hoc Test Modes 

Ad-hoc modes are used on subsystems where scan or func- 
tional testing would be too costly in time, test complexity 
or silicon area. These subsystems are the cache data and tag 
arrays, the ATCs, and the PLL module. 

PLL Ad-Hoc Mode 

The 68040 utilizes a phase-locked loop (PLL) to generate 
the internal clocks [4]. The PLL module controls the skew 
between the external system bus clock (BCLK) and the in- 
ternal clocks, which are derived from the processor clock 
(PCLK). The skew control is performed with all digital cir- 
cuitry. 

As shown in Figure 4, the PLL is comprised of four major 
blocks: the phase detector, the linear up/down shifter, the 
delay line and the clock generator. Two test mode functions 
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Figure 4 - PLL Block Diagram 



were incorporated to insure testability of these blocks. The 
first mode allows the phase detector output to be overridden 
and forces an increase or decrease in delay between incom- 
ing PCLK and internal PCLK. This mode provides the ca- 
pability to deterministically force the linear shifter and 
delay line to select each shift cell and delay line inverter 
pair. Correct operation of each delay line inverter pair is 
guaranteed by the observation of the following shift of the 
linear shifter, since the shift control logic requires the inter- 
nal PCLK to toggle in order to shift 

The second test mode function addresses observability of 
the linear shifter. Latches were placed at each end of the 
linear shifter. The outputs of these latches are observable on 
I/O pads during test mode. This observability, in conjunc- 
tion with the controllability provided by the phase detector 
override, allows a straightforward test algorithm which in- 
sures that each shift cell and each delay line inverter pair 
have no stuck-at faults. Phase detector functionality is veri- 
fied in the same manner. A normal PCLK input with a con- 
stant high BCLK input should result in a phase detector 
shift up indication and a constant low BCLK input should 
result in a shift down indication. Observation of the latches 
confirms the proper operation of the phase detector. 

Cache Data and Tag Ad-hoc Mode 

The caches integrated on the 68040 are highly embedded 
and have limited observability and controllability from a 
functional standpoint In the past, cache arrays were typi- 
cally small and a functional data path test approach con- 
trolled by microcode was utilized [5] [6]. 

With the cache arrays accounting for a large percentage of 
the 68040 die area, it was imperative to define the test ob- 
jectives for these arrays before design began. It was deter- 
mined that a functional test approach would require several 
million test vectors to be generated, without an adequate 
characterization facility. 

Characterization was deemed mandatory for the 68040 de- 
sign. The characterization process helps to identify design 
and process related weaknesses. Since cache arrays are fab- 
ricated with the tightest feature and spacing rules available 
in a given technology, process-related defects in the arrays 
tend to show up earlier in the manufacturing cycle. This 
presents itself as an opportunity for yield enhancement by 
classifying and understanding these defects. Characteriza- 
tion (shmooing and 'bit mapping') is an integral part of test 
and yield improvement activities. The large die size of the 
68040 makes yield improvements crucial. All of these fac- 
tors led us away from the 'functional* test approach. 

The major difficulty inherent in cache array testing is iden- 
tical to that of testing any memory structure: the sub-struc- 
tures that make up the entire array (row decoders, column 
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decoders, sense amplifiers, memory cells) cannot be logi- 
cally partitioned. Therefore, ail of these sub-structures must 
be tested simultaneously. 

The 68040 has separate data and instruction caches 
(Dcache & Icache) and their associated tag memory arrays 
and control logic. Test logic was added so that these arrays 
can be partitioned to appear from the external bus as stand- 
alone memory. Since these arrays are functionally designed 
as 4-way set-associative caches, additional logic was added 
to bypass the internal cache and tag replacement counter in 
the ad-hoc test mode. This enabled us to test the four sub- 
arrays independently. 

Figure 5 shows the block diagram of the Instruction cache 
(Icache). All elements of this block diagram are used in 
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Figure 5 - Instruction Cache Test Mode 

normal operation: test mode operation simply adds control 
to operate the data paths differently. The Icache is accessed 
via the index address lines A[9:4] and the longword (LW) 
select lines A[3:2], as shown. The index enables one of six- 
ty four row decoders, and the LW select picks l-of-4 LWs 
from the line. In the normal mode of operation, the address 
lines are driven by the IU, but in test mode these address 
lines are driven by the tester through the snoop address 
path. The data to the cache array is supplied by the tester 
through the line read buffer. This enables the tester to gen- 
erate and supply address dependent data patterns for the ar- 
rays. During the ad-hoc read cycle, 1/2 line of data (64 bits) 
is read from the cache into the holding register (CLHR), as 
shown. The data is then placed onto the internal 32-bit data 
bus which is connected to the data pads. 

Figure 6 shows the timing diagram of these operations. For 
a write to the array, the tester presents the address to the ad- 
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Figure 6 - Cache Test Mode Timing 

dress pins and the data to be written to the data pins. The/?/ 
W line is set to indicate write. The line read buffer is loaded 
in TCLK[3] with the LW data and the snoop address buffer 
is loaded in TCLK[4] with the address. All four LWs in the 
read buffer are loaded with the same data, which constrains 
the data array test to a single LW in a line at a time. In the 
next TCLK[1] the addresses are received and decoded by 
the row decoders to select one row line on the cache data 
array. The following TCLK[2], the entire line in the cache 
is written with the data in the line read buffer. 

For a read of the data array, the tester presents the address 
to the address pins, and it is then loaded into the snoop ad- 
dress buffer in TCLK[4]. In the next TCLK[1] these ad- 
dresses are received and decoded by the row decoders to 
select one row line on the cache data array. In TCLK[3] 
data is read from the cache array and then placed in the 
CLHR register. In the next TCLK[4] the data is moved to a 
shadow register. Following the reading of the specified 
cache data, the data is transferred to the pins at the 
TCLK[2]/TCLK[3] transition. The Dcache data array is 
tested in a similar manner. 

Due to the pipelined nature of the access sequence to the 
data arrays, the transition from reads to writes causes the 
first write data to come direcdy from the line read buffer. 
This implies that the test sequence must provide a write cy- 
cle before the read sequence to preload the line read buffer. 
Then, the first write address given after the read sequence 
will write the data that was preloaded in the line read buff- 
er. 

Figure 7 shows the block diagram for the four way set asso- 
ciative data tag array (Dtag). The array is arranged in a 32 
by 216 bit configuration. The bit line length was shortened 
to improve access time by folding the array on address 
A[9]. The array contains 22 data bits (the upper 22 address 
bits) plus 1 valid bit and 4 dirty bits for each set Index ad- 
dresses A[9:4J are supplied by the snoop address buffer as 
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Figure 7 - Data Cache Tag Test Mode 

shown. In test mode, one of 32 decoders are selected by the 
A[8:4J address bits, and A[9] selects 1 of 2 columns. The 
data to be written into the array is supplied through address 
pins A[31:10] (22 bits), UPA[0:1] and TT[0:1] pins (dirty 
bits) and CIOUT pin (valid bit). One of the four lines in the 
selected set is selected through the TLN[0:1J pins. Thus, 
complete controllability and observability from the external 
I/O pins to the array is established. In this way the tester 
can exercise the tag array as a stand alone memory device. 

Figure 8 shows the timing diagram for a read/write opera- 
tion for the Dtag array. For an array read, the A[9:4J index 
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Figure 8 - Cache Tag Test Mode Timing 



address is loaded in the snoop address buffer in TCLK[4]. 
For a write, A[31:10J is also loaded as the tag data to be 
written. In TCLK[1] the index is decoded by the row de- 
coders. The data is written into the tag array in TCLK[4] 
and is read out during TCLK[2]/TCLK[3]. The instruction 
tag array is tested in a similar manner. 

The implementation of a robust test suite covering the two 




types of embedded arrays (data and tag) on the 68040 has 
been handled in several ways. One of the major goals of the 
memory test design was to allow for sequence independent 
access, both of the data/address stream and of the sequenc- 
es of reads and writes. Another was to be able to make use 
of algorithmic pattern generators (APG) that are available 
on VLSI testers to derive the address and data sequences to 
stimulate the arrays. This required two methods of access 
for reading or writing the arrays, due to the pipelined nature 
of the design. 

The first method uses single bus clock primitives that are 
either a read or write cycle as described in the above text. 
This method requires that the data being compared in a read 
cycle be 'piped* from the address two reads back, while a 
write requires a few starting cycles, along with the correct 
preloaded data for the first write. The second method creat- 
ed two 'primitives*, read-flat and write-flat, which consist 
of 3 reads or 3 writes to the part The data observed from 
the flat-read is the result of the first read from the cell ad- 
dressed, but two extra reads occur in order to get the data to 
the bus. The flat-write cycle either executes a dummy read 
followed by a write of the preloaded data (if the flat-write is 
just after a read) and then a write of the desired data to the 
desired cell, or three writes to the desired cell (if the flat- 
write is after a previous write cycle). 

The vast majority of traditional memory tests [7] attempt to 
detect 3 classes of faults. The classes are: faults due to 
nodes that are stuck at one value, faults caused by an access 
transition from one cell to a different cell, or faults caused 
by coupling effects between cells. The second access meth- 
od described above does not compromise the test coverage 
for algorithms generated to detect these types of faults, but 
does 'flatten* out the pipelined read and write accesses. 
This method makes the array look and act as a normal 
memory array, and standard memory test algorithms were 
very easy to implement on the APG. The flat method is not 
adequate for all memory test algorithms. Tests that require 
one and only one read or write to a given cell in the array 
have been implemented using the single bus clock primi- 
tives, and are driven by using straight line vector patterns, 
instead of relying on the APG. 

Due to the implementation of the data path to the Icache, 
data written to one of the four banks (LW's) is copied into 
all four banks. This required the segmentation of the Icache 
test into 4 separate array tests. Test coverage to insure that 
the 4 banks are selected independently is achieved by func- 
tional testing. 

ATC Ad-Hoc Mode 

In order to test the on-chip data and instruction address 
translation caches (ATCs), test microcode was added to the 
IU. The ATCs are organized as 4-way set associative each- 
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es. We desired to have the lest sequence the same for both 
the data and instruction ATCs. Furthermore, we wanted to 
have a sequence that was invariant for both passing and 
failing conditions so that the tester would not get out of se- 
quence after detecting the first failure. In order to achieve 
these goals the microcode loop in Figure 9 was used. 

LOOP: 

Read LAI information from d pins 
Translate LAI and report results to d pins 
Read LA2 information from d pins 
Read PA information from d pins 
Load ATC entry using LA2 and PA information 
GOTO LOOP 

Figure 9 - ATC Test Microcode Flow 

The LAI (Logical Address 1) and LA2 information are ob- 
tained in one 32-bit access each and include the following: 
the upper bits of the logical address, a 2-bit indicator of 
which set should be loaded, a supervisor/user indicator, and 
an instmction/daia ATC indicator. 

The PA (Physical Address) information is also obtained in 
one 32-bit access and includes the upper bits of the physical 
address and associated status information such as a write 
protect bit and a resident bit. This is the information which 
is normally loaded into the ATC. 

The instruction/data ATC indicator for LAI controls which 
ATC attempts the translation. The instruction/data ATC in- 
dicator for LA2 controls which ATC gets loaded. Since 
only one ATC is tested at a time, the load or translate step 
can be effectively avoided by forcing the operation to occur 
, to the ATC which is not being tested. Thus all four 
MARCH [7] operations can be performed. 

The steps which read information from the I/O pins or re- 
port status to them do so by using the IU's normal data read 
and write capability, except that the ATCs are forced to be 
disabled. For example, to read LAI information the IU sup- 
plies an address, requests a read, and obtains the needed in- 
formation from the data pins. Similarly, the step which 
reports the results to the pins is performed by the IU by 
supplying an address and the data, and requesting a write 
access. Thus the IU used already existing capability to per- 
form this subtask. The mechanisms used to control the Su- 
pervisor bit and the ones which controlled which ATC 
should be activated were also the same as the mechanisms 
used in normal mode. In fact, special test logic was only re- 
quired for these capabilities: 

1. forcing a specific set to be loaded (normally a random 
one is chosen) 

2. the ability to directly read into the IU the results of the 
translation, including the PA and associated attributes 
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3. the ability to read into the IU an indication that the at- 
tempted translation hit or missed. 

Note that when information is obtained from the data pins, 
the address supplied by the IU is arbitrary. But to ease the 
creation of the tester patterns, we chose to increment the 
address by four each access. This allowed us to create AFC 
test patterns using existing assembly language-based tools, 
since each input can be placed in a unique memory location 
and each output goes to a unique memory location. 

The controllability and observability provided by the test 
microcode loop allowed us to write a compact lln 
MARCH test for each ATC. 

Scan Test 

Random logic areas of the 68040 are tested with a custom 
scan methodology. In the initial phases of the design, an 
evaluation of level sensitive scan design LSSD [8] was 
made. Due to the practical requirements of a static design, 
and the silicon area involved, this method was not used. In- 
stead, a custom scan method was derived which is similar 
to the Stanford scan path topology [9]. 

The areas that are scan tested include: control logic in the 
integer and floating point units, PLAs and ROMs, the data 
cache controller (DMEMC), the instruction cache control- 
ler (IMEMC) and the bus controller (BC). The latches in 
these areas are interconnected in chains to isolate the logic. 
Test patterns are shifted through the chains by the on-chip 
Factory Test Controller. An example of scan tested logic is 
shown in Figure 10. In this case, the inputs to the combina- 
tional logic under test (CLUT) fanout from two chains and 
the outputs terminate on one chain. The detail of part of a 
typical scan chain is shown in Figure 11. The scan latches 




Figure 11 - Detail of a Typical Scan Chain 



are master-slave latches, with the master latch also used in 
normal chip functions. In this case, the master latch is fed 
by two logic functions dl, d2 which are normally clocked 
in on two different chip clocks del, del. The master clock 
smc loads data fed from the previous scan latch, and the 
slave clock scs transfers the data from the master to the 
slave. 
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Figure 10 - Example of Scan-Tested Logic 
The timing of a single scan test is shown in Figure 12. The 
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Figure 12 - Scan Chain Timing 



master and slave clocks shift a pattern into each scan chain 
which is an input an<Vor output of the logic. One of the nor- 
mal mode clocks to the master latch is pulsed to clock the 
test result into the output chains. The master and slave 
clocks then shift the result out of the chain. If the logic un- 
der test is a PLA or ROM, the test controller will pulse the 
appropriate normal clocks to cycle the structure and propa- 
gate the test to the output scan chains. 

During factory test, the factory test controller assumes con- 
trol of the 1149.1 boundary scan register. The interface of 
the scan chains to the factory test controller and to the IAD 
pins is shown in Figure 14. In factory test mode, the factory 
test controller has control over the master, the slave, and the 



normal clocks for each scan chain. The inputs of every 
chain are wire-ORed and multiplexed from the 1149.1 
boundary-scan ring at the end of the data pad inputs. Like- 
wise, the outputs of the chains are wire-ORed and multi- 
plexed into the beginning of the 1149.1 scan ring at the 
beginning of the data pad outputs. This allows the input and 
output vectors to be parallel loaded from/to the data bus us- 
ing separate, contiguous sections of the 1149.1 scan ring. 
Figure 13 shows a summary of the scan chain statistics on 
the 68040. 



Section 


No. of 
scan chains 


Total No. 
of bits 


Maximum 
chain length 


IMEMC 


7 


103 


28 


DMEMC 


4 


277 


80 


BC 


1 


115 


115 


IU 


22 


1145 


128 


FPU 


14 


750 


118 


Totals 


48 


2390 





Figure 13 - 68040 Scan Chain Statistics 



IEEE 1149.1 User Test Port 

We realized that due to the development of high density 
printed circuit boards (PCBs), some form of board test as- 
sistance was required on the 68040. The 68040 provides a 
user accessible circuit that is compatible with the IEEE 
1149.1 (JTAG) standard test access port and boundary scan 
architecture [10] [11]. The 68040 implementation provides 
the capability of testing PCB interconnections independent 
of the normal chip function. The test logic on the 68040 
consists of two test data registers, a 3 -bit instruction regis- 
ter, 5 dedicated signal pins, and a 16 state test port control- 
ler (TAP). The two test data registers are the single-bit 
bypass register and the 184-bit boundary scan data regis- 
ters. It is estimated that the 1149.1 logic comprises 0.3% of 
the total die area. This is an inexpensive investment for the 
benefits that this test circuit provides the PCB designer. 
Figure 14 details the functional blocks in the 1149.1 inter- 
face. This implementation supports the three required in- 
structions (SAMPLE/PRELOAD, EXTEST, and 
BYPASS) but does not include any of the optional public 
instructions. The instruction register decodes five unique 
instructions: BYPASS, EXTEST, SAMPLE/PRELOAD, 
SHUTDOWN, andHI-Z. 

The BYPASS instruction reduces the number of shift regis- 
ter bits between the TDJ and TDO pins to a single cell when 
testing other devices on the 1149.1 circuit. The SAMPLE/ 
PRELOAD instruction is used to capture a "snapshot" of 
the pins on the 68040 during normal operation. It can also 
be used to preload the boundary scan data register to an ini- 
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Figure 14 -68040 Test Interface 

tial state. The EXTEST instruction selects the boundary 
scan data register. Five bits are provided in the boundary 
scan register to control the direction of the I/O signal pins. 
With the TAP controller, the user can load data to the out- 
put pins or capture data from the input pins. This way the 
boundary scan data registers can be used to test PCB traces, 
solder joints, socket connections and package interconnec- 
tions. 

To further assist the PCB designer, two additional instruc- 
tions have been added: HI-Z and SHUTDOWN. The HI-Z 
instruction can be used to place all output-only pins, which 
normally do not have this control, into a high impedance 
state. This allows the user the capability of completely iso- 
lating the 68040 from the board. The SHUTDOWN in- 
struction is provided to assist with the clocking restriction 
that the 68040 imposes. Due to the dynamic nature of the 
68040, there is a requirement that the PCLK and BCLK 
clocks always be running. The SHUTDOWN instruction 
selects the bypass register and enables an on-chip oscillator 
giving complete freedom to test the PCLK and BCLK input 
pins. The EXTEST and HI-Z instructions also enable the 
on-chip oscillator clock function. 



Results and Conclusion 

An aggressive DFT philosophy was adopted so that the 
68040 could be easily tested. The two main goals for test- 
ability were achieved by adopting the best test methodolo- 
gy for each part of the 68040. For the data paths in the IU 
and FPU sections, functional tests are used. For the large 
embedded memory arrays, ad-hoc test modes have been 
built which allow the arrays to be viewed as static memory. 
The random logic and ROM/FLA sections, which are tradi- 
tionally the hardest sections to test, are tested via a scan test 
methodology. To provide the user with external board test 
functions, the IEEE 1149,1 interface is included. This inter- 
face provides the PCB designer with the capability to test 
the PCB for faults that would otherwise require complicat- 
ed functional tests. Table 2 details the device count and die 
area used to provide the 68040 factory test functions. 



Ad-Hoc Test Mode: 

Section No. of Devices 

Bus Controller 100 

Instruction Memory Controller 500 

Data Memory Controller 500 

Test Interface 260 

Scan Test Mode: 

Section No. of Devices 

Bus Controller 460 

Instruction Memory Controller 410 

Data Memory Controller 1,100 

Floating Point Unit 6,600 

Instruction Unit 8,100 

Test Interface 530 

Totals: 

Total devices Required by Test 18,560 

Percentage of total number of devices 1.55% 
Percentage of total Die Area* 3.15% 

* - Includes Global Test Signal Routing 



Table 2 - Test Logic Statistics 
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Abstract: 

Interconnects inside clusters of random access memories on printed circuit boards can be 
tested using boundary scan test. This paper makes recommendations regarding the design 
of clusters, containing either static or dynamic memory devices, allowing for a complete 
structural test of the cluster. No additional access to the internal interconnects of the 
cluster is required. Examples of static and dynamic cluster designs are presented 
illustrating the recommendations.o 
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USING BOUNDARY SCAN TEST TO TEST RANDOM ACCESS 

MEMORY CLUSTERS 



Math Muris Alex Biewenga 

Philips Electronic Design & Tools 
PO Box 80000, 5600 JA Eindhoven 
The Netherlands 



ABSTRACT 

Interconnects inside clusters of random access memories 
on printed circuit boards can be tested using Boundary 
Scan Test This paper makes recommendations regarding 
the design of clusters, containing either static or dynamic 
memory devices, allowing for a complete structural test of 
the cluster. No additional access to the internal 
interconnects of the cluster is required. Examples of static 
and dynamic cluster designs are presented illustrating the 
recommendations. 



INTRODUCTION 

Complex printed circuit boards are currently designed 
with components having Boundary Scan Test (BST)[1]. 
Implementation of BST in Application Specific 
Integrated Circuits (ASICs) is possible for almost any 
technology from almost any vendor. Major 
microprocessor manufacturers are offering new 
processors with BST already implemented[3,4,5]. Using 
these microprocessors and ASICs, a high penetration of 
BST on complex printed circuit boards is possible. 
However, a problem is still presented by memory 
devices, like Static Random Access Memory (SRAM), 
Dynamic Random Access Memory (DRAM), Video 
Random Access Memory (VRAM), Electrically Erasable 
and Programmable Read Only Memory (EEPROM), 
Read Only Memory (ROM) and First-In Krst-Out 
memory (FIFO). Although frequently occurring on 
complex printed circuit boards, it is not likely that all 
these components will become available in a BST 
version. The main reasons for this are the variety of 
different memory types and the pin compatibility 
problems introduced by adding the 4 or 5 pins of the 
Test Access Port (TAP) of the BST architecture. 



Although memory devices can be very large (i.e. several 
megabytes in a chip) their basic functionality is easy: 
using an addressing mechanism, data can be stored in, 
and/or read from, any point in the address space. This 
simple basic functionality makes it feasible to develop 
efficient algorithms for testing the assembly of memory 
clusters on a printed circuit board[2). Similar to the 
interconnect test between BST elements, the test of the 
memory clusters is targeted at detecting faults in the 
interconnection of the memory devices, such as open 
pins and bridges between two nets. During the process 
of validating these algorithms with respect to their fault 
detection and fault diagnostic capabilities we discovered 
a number of recommendations, which should be followed 
for the design of memory clusters. 

In the remainder of this paper, we will present the set of 
recommendations to be followed for the design of 
Random Access Memory clusters (Static or Dynamic) on 
printed circuit board, to be tested from the cluster 
boundaries by means of BST. We will start with 
describing the different memory clusters containing 
different types of memory devices and other supporting 
devices. Then we will present the recommendations for 
memory cluster design. Using two examples, one based 
on SRAMs, the other based on DRAMS, we will 
indicate how random access memory clusters following 
the rules can be tested efficiently with Boundary Scan 
Test. 



RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY CLUSTERS 

Random Access Memory devices come in two basic 
flavours: 

- static, 

- dynamic. 
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The Static Random Access Memory (SRAM) devices 
are available in a large range of sizes (Kbytes to Mbytes) 
and in a wide range of different versions (unidirectional 
data pins versus bidirectional data pins, dual-ported, 
several select mechanisms using one or more chip select 
lines or output enables, optional reset pins, built in 
parity bits, etc.). A static device does not impose 
maximum duration constraints on its read or write 
cycles. Once data has been written into the device, it will 
be retained there as long as the power supply is 
available. 

The Dynamic Random Access Memory (DRAM) 
devices are also available in a large range of sizes 
(Kbytes to Mbytes) but are standardized on one version 
with an access protocol based on Row Address Select 
(RAS) and Column Address Select (CAS) pins. A 
dynamic device does impose constraints on the maximum 
active time of the RAS and CAS pulse width during read 
and write cycles. Typically these maximum times vary 
between 10.000 ns and 100.000 ns. Furthermore, each 
address has to be accessed within a fixed time period to 
recharge the capacitor holding the data value. This 
maximum time, usually referred to as 'refresh time", is in 
the order of 1 ms to 100 ms. 

We define a random access memory cluster as a 
collection of non-BST devices, containing either static or 
dynamic Random Access Memories. Besides the non- 
BST memory devices the memory cluster can contain 
any of the following non-BST devices: 

- transparent/clocked data bus transceivers 

- address latches 

- chip select decoders 

Our assumption is that the inputs and outputs of a 
memory cluster are accessible through BST cells of the 
surrounding BST components. If different types of 
memories (e.g. DRAM and SRAM) are connected to 
the same data bus or address bus, then the different 
memory types will be tested as separate clusters. A 
memory cluster may contain several banks of memory 
devices. All banks are connected to the same address 
and data bus. At each moment in time not more than 
one bank is allowed to drive on the data bus to avoid 
bus contention (= memory read). However, usually it 
will be possible to load data into all the banks at the 
same time (=* memory write). Each memory bank may 
contain several memory devices in parallel to extend the 



width of the data bus. For example, 4 devices of 32k x 8 
bit may be used to create one memory cluster of 32k x 
32 bits 



DESIGN RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMORY 
CLUSTERS 

1 Provide sense/drive access to all the nets of the data 
bus. 

Access to the data bus is required during read and 
write cycles. This may be provided by a single BST 
cell on one data line, able to drive and sense a 
bidirectional pin, or by one cell for driving data on 
the bus through a tri-state output pin and one or 
more cells for sensing the value on the data bus. 
Note, that fault identification resolution is 
improved, by also reading back the data from the 
bus during a write cycle into the memory. 

2 Provide direct control to the other drivers on the data 
bus. 

It may occur that multiple drivers are present on 
the data bus, some of which may not be directly 
controlled by BST. In this case, means should be 
provided to force these drivers from the data bus 
under direct control of BST. E.g. a microprocessor 
without BST can be forced off the data bus by 
driving its reset or hold input pin directly by a BST 
cell. 

3 The use of non-BST data bus transceivers is allowed. 

If transceivers are placed on the data bus, in 
between the memories and the driving/sensing BST 
cell, they will be implicitly tested when they are 
used during the read and write cycles from and to 
the memory. Note however, that the diagnostic 
resolution is improved when the data bus 
transceivers are equiped with BST. 

4 Multiple banks are allowed 

In a memory cluster, often multiple memory devices 
can drive onto the same data bus. Provided that the 
bank selection is directly controlled from the BST 
register, all banks can be tested seperately, with 
100% fault coverage. 

5 Provide pull up resistors on all nets of the data bus. 

It is recommended to provide pull up (or pull 
down) resistors on all nets of the data bus. This will 
increase the number of potential detecting patterns 
for interconnect faults affecting the control lines 
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which can enable the outputs of the memories on 
the data bus. It will not increase the detection 
percentage (that can always be 100% for stuck-ats, 
given appropriate test patterns for a cluster with 
multiple banks), but it will increase the diagnostic 
resolution of the patterns. If transceivers are used 
in the data path then the pull up resistors should be 
placed on the data bus between the memory chips 
and the transceivers. 

6 Provide drive access to the address bus. 

Drive access to the address bus is required during 
read and write cycles. Note, that the address bus 
must be driven in a glitch-free way, because changes 
on address lines while the 'write enable 9 control line 
is active, will result in a write cycle on the 'old* 
address. 

7 Provide drive access to all control lines. 

Usually there are a number of control lines which 
have to be driven to perform read or write cycles 
on a memory device. Access to all of these should 
be provided for test purposes. 

8 The use of bank select logic is allowed 

For decoding the high order address bits into chip 
select lines for the different memory banks, often 
simple decoders are used (2-to-4 or 3-to-8). Any 
manufacturing defects on the interconnects to these 
components will be detected by suitable test 
patterns for the available memory banks. Note 
however, that the diagnostic resolution will be 
increased by replacing the decoder with a decoder 
containing a BST circuit. 

9 Provide the means to tristate the RAS (Row Address 
Strobe) and the CAS (Column Address Strobe) lines 
of dynamic memories. 

Due to the timing constraints of dynamic memories, 
it is usually not feasible to control the RAS and 
CAS lines directly by a BST register cell. Due to 
the fact that all test patterns have to be shifted in 
through the BST register, meeting the maximum 
RAS and CAS pulswidth constraints ( e.g. < 10.000 
ns) would require excessive high test clock 
frequencies (e.g. > 25 MHz). This problem may be 
solved by using an external tester pod for 
generating the RAS/CAS protocol. Connection of 
this tester pod is only possible if the regular 
RAS/CAS driving pins can be disable directly 
through the BST register. 



EXAMPLES 

The following two paragraphs give examples of two 
memory clusters we examined. The first is an example of 
a Static memory cluster, the second is an example of a 
Dynamic memory cluster. 



SRAM 

This board has four 32K x 8 bit standard Static RAM 
memory ICs. Each IC has fifteen address lines, eight 
data lines, a write enable, an output enable and a chip 
enable. Further more there is a 2 x 4 address decoder 
and there is an 8 bits address latch. Figure 1 shows the 
memory cluster on the board. 

We had drive and sense access to all the nets marked by 
the dots (i.e. CI, Gl, A0-A7, D0-D7, etc.). The access 
was via the surrounding Boundary Scan components (not 
drawn). 

The test patterns were generated using the algorithms 
presented in "Memory Interconnection Test at Board 
Lever [2]. This resulted in 1609 test patterns. These test 
patterns were applied to the cluster through a BST 
register of the surrounding components, which had a 
length of 128 bits. With the tester running at 5 MHz the 
approximate test execution time was 43 ms. 

A fault simulation of the test patterns predicted a 100% 
fault detection of all single stuck-at faults. To verify the 
prediction of the fault simulator we applied all possible 
faults to the cluster (this included not only the stuck-at 
faults but also all bridging combinations (bridges 
between 2 nets)). The result was that we did indeed 
detect all the applied faults. 

The fault simulator also produced a fault dictionary 
based on the single stuck-at model. The diagnosis 
performed with this fault dictionary correctly diagnosed 
all the stuck-at faults. The diagnosis, as was to be 
expected, had a decreased diagnostic resolution when 
bridging faults were applied to the cluster. For certain 
bridges the diagnosis tool only found one half of a 
bridge (for example: if address line AS was bridged with 
data line D3 the diagnosis tool would only identify A5 as 
stuck at 1). For other bridges it found both halves of the 
bridge, identified as stuck-at one (or zero as the case 
may be). This diagnostic resolution was considered 
sufficient for our needs in the repair environment for 
this board. Looking up the fault in the fault dictionary 
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Figure 1. An example of a SRAM board. 

took on average 10 seconds run time on a state of the 
art Personal Computer. 



DRAM 

Our second example is a board with 8 DRAM chips (1M 
x 4 bit). The memory cluster consists of 2 banks, each 
bank with 4 DRAM chips (bank A consists of DRAM1-4 
and bank B consists of DRAM5-8, see figure 2). The 
banks can be selected by means of the RAS and CAS 
lines (RASO, CASO, RAS1 and CAS1). 



enabling just one or both of the transceivers. 

The dynamic requirements which we had to meet for 
this DRAM cluster were twofold: 

1 RAS and CAS pulswidth less than 100,000 ns 

2 All 1024 row addresses refreshed within 16 ms 

From these two requirements it followed that we had to 
generate the RAS and CAS timing with a tester pod, 
external to the board. 



There is 1 common address bus (10 bits wide) which 
goes to all the DRAM chips. There is a common write 
enable (WE) and a common output enable (G). 

Each bank is split into a low byte and a high byte. 
DRAM1 and DRAM2 form the low byte of bank A, 
DRAM3 and DRAM4 form the high byte of bank A. 
We can read and write data in words or bytes by 



We had access to all the nets on the left of the board 
(access is marked by the dots). We were able to disable 
the RAS and CAS signals produced by the memory 
controller on the board and generate these by an 
external tester pod. Our RAS and CAS signals were 
produced by a KAS (Keep Alive Scan module) which is 
controlled by the Boundary Scan Tester. The KAS is 
capable of generating 4 RAS and 4 CAS signals, in 
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synchronisation with the TCK signal of the TAP. The 
KAS can generate the RAS-before-CAS read/write 
protocol, the CAS-before-RAS refresh protocol and the 
RAS only refresh protocol. 

The test patterns where generated using the same 
methode as used for the SRAM cluster. This resulted in 
160 test patterns. These test patterns were applied to the 
cluster through a BST register of the surrounding 
components, which had a length of 128 bits. With the 
tester running at 5 MHz the approximate test execution 
time was 4ms. 

A fault simulation of the test patterns again predicted a 
100% fault detection of all single stuck-at faults. We also 
verified this prediction by inserting all possible faults to 
the cluster (this included not only the stuck-at faults but 
also all bridging combinations (bridges between 2 nets)). 
The result was that we did indeed detect all the inserted 
faults. 



The fault simulator also produced a fault dictionary 
based on the single stuck-at model for the DRAM 
cluster. The diagnosis performed with this fault 
dictionary correctly diagnosed all the stuck-at faults. The 
diagnosis, as with the SRAM diagnosis, had a decreased 
diagnostic resolution when bridging faults were applied 
to the cluster. For certain bridges the diagnosis tool only 
found one half of a bridge (see SRAM example). 



CONCLUSION 

In this paper, we have shown that Random Access 
Memory Clusters on a board can be tested from the 
surrounding Boundary Scan components without 
additional access to the internals of the cluster. A set of 
recommendations are provided for the design of random 
access memory cluster, covering both static as dynamic 
memory clusters. Patterns can be generated with a fault 
coverage of 100% for all possible stuck-at faults on pins 
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and interconnects and with a fault coverage of 100% of 
all possible bridging faults between any two nets of the 
cluster. Also the presence of non-BST devices like data 
bus transceivers and bank select decoders is allowed, 
without affecting the fault coverage. Fault diagnostic 
resolution however is increased when BST devices are 
used as data bus transceivers or bank select decoders. 
We furthermore verified that fault diagnosis of memory 
dusters, based on fault dictionaries created for single 
stuck-at fault models, also were suitable for locating 
bridging faults in the memory cluster. 
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Abstract: 

Scan design has been popular as a design-for-testability technique. A memory array, 
however, has been considered non-scannable. This paper describes unified scan design 
that makes a memory array scannable and allows mixing of memory arrays and ordinary 
flip-flops in a single scan path. Based on a rule that considers ordinary flip-flops as a 
memory array with one word, the existing CAD system can generate the test pattern 
automatically without making any distinction between flip-flops and memory arrays. A 
long scan path involving a number of memory arrays can be split into multiple scan 
paths to reduce scan operation time. 
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Abstract 

Scan design has been popular as a design-for- 
testability technique. A memory array, however, has been 
considered non-scannable. This paper describes unified 
scan design that makes a memory array scannable and 
allows mixing of memory arrays and ordinary flip-flops 
in a single scan path. Based on a rule that considers 
ordinary flip-flops as a memory array with one word, the 
existing CAD system can generate the test pattern 
automatically without making any distinction between 
flip-flops and memory arrays. A long scan path involving 
a number of memory arrays can be split into multiple 
scan paths to reduce scan operation time. 

1. Introduction 

Scan design and its variations have been widespread as 
a design-for-testability technique [l]-[6]. In scan design, 
flip-flops are connected serially in order to be used as 
pseudo-I/O terminals in testing. By applying scan design, 
we can transform a sequential circuit into a combinational 
one. Automatic test pattern generation for a 
combinational circuit is well understood and is less 
complex than functional test for a sequential circuit. It is 
faster, requires less memory, and provides higher stuck-at 
fault coverage than other techniques. 

Recently, major processor designs have adopted scan 
design for testing their random logic [7]-[10]. Embedded 
memory arrays such as register files, however, have been 
considered non-scannable. To apply scan design to a 
memory array, all bits of memory cells should be 
included in a scan path. However, cell array configuration 
prevents a memory array from providing scan path ability. 

Therefore, other techniques such as BIST (built-in self 
test) [ll]-[I3], ad-hoc direct memory access, and 
functional test have been used to test embedded memory 
arrays. BIST is effective in detecting a fault, but it cannot 
diagnose the fault. Ad-hoc direct memory access and 
functional test require greater design efforts compared to 
the structured scan path approach. Consequently, test 



design occupies a large portion of the LSI development 
time. 

To overcome this drawback, unified scan design will be 
presented in this paper. Unified scan design allows us to 
mix memory arrays and ^ordinary flip-flops in a single 
scan path. The application of unified scan design to an 
LSI having a number of memory arrays would result in a 
very long scan chain. We could divide the long scan chain 
into multiple scan paths to reduce scan operation time. 
Finally, based on a unified rule that considers flip-flops 
as a memory array with one word, test pattern can be 
generated by automatic test pattern generator for mixed 
environment consisting of random logic and memory 
arrays. 

Since 1968, when NEC introduced the first scan design 
[1], various forms of scan elements have been proposed. 
Among them, the most widely applied scan design 
depends on the use of scan elements that comprise edge 
triggered flip-flops and two-input multiplexers. In the 
design, a scan mode control signal is employed to switch 
between the scan and normal operation modes, and the 
system clock is used to perform scan operation. This 
standard environment is assumed in this paper. 

2. Scannable memory array 

2.1 Configuration of a scannable register file 

A register file is one example of a memory array, and is 
used as a data storage for. arithmetic and logic operations 
in a processor. First, a register file with one write and one 
read ports will be discussed to demonstrate scan path 
ability. The register file assumes that it stores write-data 
synchronized to the leading edge of the clock signal, and 
data in a memory location designated by read-address is 
available at data output asynchronously to clock signal. 

To provide scan path ability to a register file, we have 
added extra support hardware: a scan-address counter, a 
write-data multiplexer, and write- and read-address 
multiplexers, as shown in Figure L The Scan- Address 
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WA :Write-Address 

WE : Write Enable 

WAL : Ante-Address Latch 

WAD :Write-Address Decoder 

WDL :Write-Data Latch 

RA : Read-Address 

RAD : Read-Address Decoder 



RD : Read-Data 

SMC :Scan Mode Control 

SAC -Scan Address Counter 

SDI :Scan Data Input 

SDO :Scan Data Output 

CLK -Clock 

MUX .Multiplexer 



Figure 1. Register file with scan path 

Counter (SAC) increments synchronized to clock in scan 
mode (SMC=1), and its value at the initiation of the scan 
operation is always zero. The address multiplexers select 
the SAC output in scan mode. When the scan mode is 
true, the write-data multiplexer selects the read-data 
which is shifted right by one bit position and added scan- 
in data at the most left position. 

As for a multiple port register file with more than one 
read and/or write ports, we can apply the approach by 
choosing one write and one read ports for scan path 
ability. We insert a write-data multiplexer, and write- and 
read-address multiplexers to the selected ports. Then, 
small circuits are added to the non-selected write ports to 
inhibit write operation in scan mode. No additional 
circuits are needed for non-selected read ports. 

An example of a scannable register file with two write 
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Figure 2. Scannable register file 

with Z write and 5 read ports 



and five read ports is illustrated in Figure 2. Here, Write 
Port A and Read Port A are selected for scan operation 
and Write-Enable to Write Port B is inhibited in the scan 
mode. The resulting scan operation is same as that of a 
register file with one read and one write ports. 

2.2 Scan operation of a scannable register file 

As a simple example, assume that a register file has 
four words of four bits each. Figure 3(a) shows the SAC 
and memory cell status at the initiation of the scan 
operation. The contents of the register file are shown as 
A, B, C, P and the bits shifted in through Scan Data 

Input (SDI) will be shown as a, b, c, p, where these 

characters represent logical "1" or logical "0". We define 
bit position as "Bit 0", "Bit 1", etc. from right to left and 
word position as "Word 0'*, "Word V\ etc. from top to 
bottom. 

Initially, the SAC points to "Word 0" and scan-in data 
is V. The data read out from "Word 0" is M M-I-E-A", the 
scan-out data from "Bit 0" position is "A", and the write- 
data ready to be written into "Word 0" is "a-M-I-E". The 
SAC increments and points to "Word 1", "Word 2", and 
"Word 3" according to clock advances, as shown in 
Figure 3(b), 3(c) and 3(d), respectively. After four clocks 
have advanced, the register file is changed into the state 
shown in Figure 3(e). Scan-in data have replaced four 
initial bits in "Bit 3" position from "Word 0" to "Word 3" 
in temporal order of scan-in. The initial contents of 
memory cells have been shifted right by one bit position 
and the initial data at "Bit 0" position have been shifted 
out sequentially from "Word 0" to "Word 3". The SAC 
points to "Word 0" again. 

After supplying 16 clocks to the register file, initial 
contents of memory cells have been all shifted out, and 
have been replaced by scan-in data, as shown, in Figure 
3(f). Figure 4 shows the scan-out and scan-in data from 
right to left in temporal order. Both data are aligned in 
sequential order of bit and word position in the memory 
array. The scan mechanism described in this section can 
be extended to a register file of arbitrary size and number 
of read and write ports. 

3. Serial connection of memory elements 

3.1 Serial connection of register files 

Serial connection of register files concerning scan path 
presents a problem in case of register files with different 
numbers of words and/or bits. If these register files have 
the same number of words and differ only in bit width, 
we can consider them as a single register file with wider 
bit width. An issue exists in the case of serial connection 
of register files with different word size. 
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Figure 3. Register file scan operation (Status of memory cells and SAC are indicated) 



Scan-out Data 
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Bit : 3 2 1 0 
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Figure 4. Scan data of scannable register file 

As an example, assume that Register File A with four 
words by four bits is connected to Register File B with 
three words by two bits, shown in Figure 5. This figure 
illustrates the status at the initiation of the scan operation, 
and SAC in the register files points to "Word 0". The 
connected register files have 22 bits totally (16 bits of 
Register File A and 6 bits of Register File B), and twenty- 
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Figure 5. Serial connection of register files 
(at the initiation of scan operation) 

two clocks are enough to scan out all bits in the array. 
The temporal scaii-out data is aligned in desirable order: 
ascending sequential order of bit and word position. 

However, final state of the array, shown in Figure 6, 
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Figure 6. Serial connection of register files 
(after 22 clocks have advanced) 

has a problem. The data from SDI is not stored in 
desirable sequential order: For example, "Word 1" in "Bit 
0" holds data "d" that is shifted in after data "a" in 
"Word 2". Coincidence of word position order and scan- 
in temporal order is inevitable for CAD system to 
generate test pattern independent of the connection state. 
In order to get coincidence of word position order and 
scan -in temporal order, we should supply enough clocks 
so that SACs point to "Word 0" at the end of scan 
operation. SACs of Register File A and B, however, point 
to "Word 2" and "Word 1", respectively. In this case, to 
ensure the SACs point to "Word 0" at the end of scan 
operation, we should supply two more clocks: totally 24 
clocks. The number twenty four corresponds to an integer 
multiple of both four (words of Register File A) and three 
(words of Register File B). 

Accordingly, two dummy bits should be added to scan 
data. Scan-in data has two dummy bits followed by 22 
data bits. Scan-out data should be also 24 bits, because 
scan-out operation could be accomplished simultaneously 
with scan- in operation of next test vector to reduce LSI 
tester time. As a result, the last two bits of expected scan- 
out data are "don't cares". Complete scan-out and scan-in 
data have desirable sequential order in bit and word 
position, as shown in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7. Scan data with dummy tffts 



Consequently, we can implement scan path ability to 
serial connection of register files with different words by 
satisfying the integer multiple requirement: the number of 
total scan bits must be an integer multiple of the number 
of words of any register file included in the scan path. 
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Figure 8. Serial connection of a register 
file and ordinary flip-flops 

3.2 Serial connection of register files and flip-flops 

To expand scan design beyond random logic, it is 
necessary to mix ordinary flip-flops and memory arrays 
in a single scan path. In figure 8, we illustrate one 
example of serial connection of a register file and flip- 
flops: five bits of flip-flops connected to a register file 
with four words by three bits. We can consider this 
configuration as a special case of serial connection of 
register files with different words: the chain of five flip- 
flops is equivalent to a register file with one word by five 
bits. 

Therefore, by considering flip-flops as a register file 
with one word, we can generate test pattern by the same 
manner as described in the previous section. This 
example has 17 bits totally ( 5 bits of flip-flops and 12 
bits of the register file ), we should adjust scan data to 
have 20 bits: an integer multiple of four (words of the 
register file) and one (word of flip-flops). The test pattern 
generated based on the rule mentioned above is shown in 
Figure 9. After scan operation, the status of the example 
has desirable order of bit and word. 

Scan-out Data 
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Figure 9. Scan data with dummy bits 

4. Multiple scan paths 

When a number of register files are included in a scan 
path, the scan chain may become very long making the 
scan operation slow. Generally speaking, a processor may 
integrate several thousands of memory elements 
excluding a large memory array such as a cache memory, 
which would be tested by ad-hoc direct access method or 
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BIST. A long scan path could be divided into multiple 
scan paths in order to reduce scan operation time. Today, 
we have LSI testers that can handle up to 32 scan 
channels and up to 512 million words of scan data, where 
one word consists of three bits: scan-in, scan-out and 
care/mask bit for scan-out. Therefore, we could divide a 
long scan path into up to 32 shorter paths. The LSI tester 
allows sharing of scan-in and scan-out signals with 
normal operation signals. 

To demonstrate multiple scan paths, assume that we 
have two scan paths: Scan Path 1 has Register File A with 
four words by three bits and Register File B with three 
words by two bits, and Scan Path 2 has five bits flip-flops 
and Register File C with four words by four bits. Figure 
10 shows the status at the beginning of scan operation. 
The contents of memory elements are shown as Al, Bl, 

CI, Rl for Scan Path 1, and A2 t B2, C2, , U2 for 

Scan Path 2. The bits shifted in through SDIs will be 

shown as al, bl, cl, , rl for Scan Path 1, and a2, b2, 

c2 u2 for Scan Path 2. 
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Figure 10. Multi-scan path 



In our environment, we employ the scan mode control 
to switch between the scan and normal operation modes, 
and use the system clock to perform scan operation. 
These signals are distributed to all scan elements, 
independent of scan path configuration. This means the 
same number of system clocks should be supplied to all 
scan elements during the scan operation. Therefore, each 
scan path must have the same number of scan bits. 
Furthermore, all SACs of register files should point to 
"Word 0" at the end of scan operation to get desirable 
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Figure 11. Scan data for multi-scan 

sequential order of bit and word. As a result, the number 
of scan bits for a scan path should satisfy an integer 
multiple condition not only for the register files in the 
scan path, but also for the register files in the other scan 
chains. 

Scan Path 1 and 2 have 18 bits and 21 bits, respectively. 
Therefore, the number of scan data should be more than 
2 1 and an integer multiple of 4 (words of Register File A 
and C), 3 (register File B) and 1 (word of flip-flops). We 
add six dummy bits for Scan Path 1, and three dummy 
bits for Scan Path 2. Test pattern of 24 bits is generated 
to satisfy the above mentioned condition, as shown in 
Figure 11. 

In this example, all flip-flops are included in Scan Path 
2. Usually we could distribute flip-flops among many 
scan paths to satisfy the integer multiple condition. By 
distributing flip-flops, we could realize the best scan path 
configuration that would minimize the number of dummy 
bits. 



SD02 5. Unified scan test 

From the descriptions in previous sections, we 
can derive test pattern generation rules for 
unified scan design as follows. 

(1) Consider ordinary flip-flops as a register file 
with one word. 

(2) The number of scan bits of a scan path must 
be an integer multiple of the number of 
words of any register file included in all 
scan paths. If necessary, add dummy bits to 
satisfy the integer multiple condition. 

(3) When adding dummy bits, place the bits at the 
front of scan-in data and discard the extra 
bits at the end of scan-out data. 
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The Scan Address Counter, added for testing purpose 
only, is not included in the scan path, and is invisible to 
logic designers. The unified scan design makes it possible 
to detect all stack-at faults in memory cells and peripheral 
circuits, as well as in random logic. This can eliminate 
time consuming design efforts that would be required to 
test memory arrays and their boundary with random logic. 
Furthermore, the new technique makes it easy to diagnose 
a memory array. For example, one bit stack-at fault of a 
memory cell causes a cyclic error in scan-out data, and 
the error can be distinguished from an error in flip-flops. 

One of the main features of the unified scan design 
consists in its higher access rate to memory arrays. In 
scan mode, scan data goes through all memory arrays, 
and those memory arrays execute a read/write operation 
at every clock advance. Assume that scan data is one 
thousand bits long, we have one thousand read/write 
operations to memory arrays followed by one normal 
operation. This means that more than 99.9% of tester 
time is spent for memory array testing. Therefore, we can 
state that the unified scan test is a memory test which 
features test data with higher stack-at fault coverage for 
peripheral combinational circuits including random logic. 
Conceptual block diagram of an LSI with unified scan 
design is shown in Figure 12. 
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Figure 12. An LSI with unified scan design 
6. Application 

The unified scan design has been applied to a gate 
array LSI with embedded scannable register files. It 
features bipolar LCML (Low-energy Current Mode 
Logic), 458 I/O pads (including 32 1 signal pads) for TAB 
assembly, and internal area with 16 macro blocks 
arranged in a four by four matrix: eight gate array macros 
and eight register file macros [14]. The LSI 
microphotograph is shown in Figure 13, and main 
features are listed in Table 1 . 




Figure 13. Microphotograph of the gate array 
with scannable register 



♦ Basic gate " — LCMLlw-^nergy CML) 

♦ Gate count — 21,000 (Max) 

♦ I/O pads - 458 (Signal 321) 

♦ Die size — 14x14 irni 

♦ Power supply - 4. 5V, -3. 0V, -2. 0V 

Table 1. Gate array with scannable 
register f i les 

The gate array macro contains 160 cells including 42 
bits of flip-flop cells and 118 LCML gate cells. The 
register file macro has one write and one read ports, and 
its configuration is 16 words by 5 bits by 4 banks: totally 
320 bits. Each bank has its own write-enable signal, so 
we can realize such a register file with 16 words by 20 
bits, 32 words by 10 bits, or 64 words by 5 bits. However, 
the multiple number for scan data adjustment is 16 
regardless of these configuration. If any macro is not 
used in option design, we. can replace the macro by a 
dummy one that has no transistor connection to reduce 
power dissipation. Eventually, the dummy macro is not 
included in the scan path. 

The LSI integrates totally 83,000 transistors, including 
5,200 transistors for scan path. Therefore, the overhead 
ratio for scan design is about 6.7% in transistor count. As 
for power dissipation; the overhead is mainly in register 
file macros and estimated to occupy about 3.5% of total 
power dissipation. The support hardware also affects flip- 
flop set-up time, and the degradation due to scan design 
is approximately 1.2% of a cycle time. 
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We have developed 68 metal options for 
supercomputer SX-3, mainframe ACOS 3800, and ACOS 
3900. Design data of these LSIs shows that average cell 
usage of 87.5% results in 19,000 equivalent gates, and 
36.6W of power dissipation, as listed in Table 2. The test 
pattern shows average fault coverage of 99.2%. 
Maximum scan path length is 2,896 bits: 336 bits of flip- 
flops and 2,560 bits of register files. Scan bits of most 
LSIs, however, are less than 2,896 bits depending on their 
function, and are adjusted by adding dummy bits so that 
the number of scan bits equals to an integer multiple of 
sixteen. 

♦ Cell usage — 87.5% 

♦ Equivalent gates — 19,000 

♦ Signal pads — 282 

♦ Power (TYP. ) — 36. 6W 

♦ Fault coverage 99.2% 

Table 2. Design data of 68 metal options 
(mean value) 

7. Conclusion 

In order to overcome problems concerning memory 
array testing, unified scan design has been presented. 
This new approach is supported by adding extra hardware 
to a memory array: a scan address counter, a write-data 
multiplexer, and read- and write-address multiplexers. 
With the support hardware, we can make a memory array 
scannable and mix memory arrays and ordinary flip-flops 
in a single scan path. The hardware also makes a multi- 
port register file scannable in the same way as a register 
file with one read and one write ports. 

When a number of memory arrays are included in a 
scan chain, the scan path can become very long. We 
could divide the chain into multiple scan paths to reduce 
scan operation time. Ordinary flip-flops could be 
distributed among scan paths to adjust the number of 
scan bits so as to reduce the number of dummy bits. 

The test pattern can be generated based on a rule that 
considers ordinary flip-flops as a register file with one 
word. The number of scan bits in a scan path should 
equal to an integer multiple of the number of words of 
any register file included in the scan paths. If necessary, 
we could add dummy bits to satisfy the integer multiple 
requirement. The dummy bits are placed at the front of 
scan-in data, and the extra bits at the end of scan-out data 
are simply discarded. 

The new scan design has been successfully applied to 
LSIs used in a supercomputer and large mainframes. The 
longest scan chain has 2,896 bits, and test pattern for 68 
metal options show average stack-at fault coverage of 
99.2%. 



The significant aspect of the new scan design is the fact 
that it offers a unified scan path approach in an 
environment with random logic and memory arrays in a 
single chip. As a result, the approach allows ATPG 
(Automatic Test Pattern Generator) to generate test 
patterns for random logic and memory arrays. This would 
eliminate time consuming ad-hoc design efforts that 
would be required to test memory array and its boundary 
with random logic. 
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Abstract — Complementary metal-oxide-semiconductor (CMOS) 
output buffers, comprised of a series of tapered inverters, are 
used to drive large off-chip capacitances. The ratio of the size 
of transistors between two consecutive stages Ls the buffer taper 
factor. With higher frequency of operation and simultaneous 
switching of the output drivers, the parasitic inductance present 
at the pin-pad- package interface results in significant switching 
noise on the power lines* A comprehensive analysis and estimate 
of simultaneous switching noise (SSN) including the velocity satu- 
ration effects seen in the submtcron transistors during the switch- 
ing of output drivers is presented. The effect of SSN on the overall 
buffer propagation delay and transition lime Ls discussed. The 
presence of SSN results in an increase in the optimum taper factor 
between inverter stages for a given capacitive load. Beyond a crit- 
ical value, the output transition tunc of a tapered buffer increases 
with reducing taper factor due to SSN. SSN can be reduced by 
skewing the switching of output buffers. SPICE simulation results 
show that skewing buffer switching with additional inverter 
stages reduces SSN and increases buffer propagation delay. 

I. Introduction 

THE CURRENT trend in high-performance integrated 
systems design is toward achieving higher speeds. Buffer 
circuits are typically used in the presence of large capacitive 
loads such as ibe off-chip capacitance, large on-chip capac- 
itances seen in clock- lines, large fanout circuits, and long 
busses, to reduce signal delays and to increase the speed of 
operation. The focus of this article is the CMOS off-chip 
driving buffers ussed to reduce delays due to large capacitive 
loads of chip-to-chip communication lines. A typical CMOS 
buffer consists of a series of tapered inverters, with each 
inverter driving another large inverter until an inverter large 
enough to drive the load capacitance within a reasonable 
amount of time is obtained [1], [2]. With increasing frequency 
of operation of modern digital circuits, the effects of the 
parasitic inductances aic becoming very significant. A typical 
output stage of an i ntegrated circuit including the final inverter 
stage of the output buffer) is shown in Fig, 1(a) along with 
the parasitic inductances, .resistances and capacitances present 
at the pad-pin and pin -package boundaries. Due to the large 
slew rates of currents flowing dirough these inductances during 
output switching transitions, the supply voltages seen by the 
output driver vary resulting in a switching noise. This noise 
in the supply voltages is further enhanced by simultaneous 
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switching of output drivers resulting in simultaneous switching 
noise (SSN). SSN on power lines can propagate to other 
circuits that share the same power bus and can result in glitches 
in remote receiver circuits. Many approaches are present 
in the literature to analyze and optimize the tapered buffer 
designs with respect to number of performance measures such 
as the propagation delay, power dissipation, area, and hot- 
electron reliability. We present the effects of the simultaneous 
switching noise on the performance measures of tapered 
buffers. In Section II, we introduce CMOS tapered buffers and 
the methods used in the analyses and optimization of tapered 
buffers. In Section ID, we present expressions for simultaneous 
switching noise using cv-power law model. The effects of SSN 
on output transition time, propagation delay, and taper factor of 
the buffer are discussed in Section IV. Some techniques used 
to rcdticc the effects of SSN in buffer design are presented 
in Section V. 

11. CMOS Tapered Buffers 

CMOS buffers consist of a series of tapered inverters with 
each inverter driving a larger inverter as shown in Fig. 2 [1], In 
typical buffer designs, the ratio of the transistor sizes between 
two consecutive inverter stages, the taper factor, F, is constant. 
Jaeger derived the optimum taper factor (to minimize overall 
buffer propagation delay) using a simplified RC delay model 
to represent the driving transistor and driven gate capacitive 
load (2]. The taper factor and the number of inverter stages 
arc given by the following expressions: 

F ept = e = 2.72 (!) 

n = ln£r (2) 

where Ci is the capacitive load driven by the buffer and 
C v the gcttc capacitance of a unit sv/& inverter. The inverter 
load capacitance model was improved to include self-loading 
capacitance of the driving inverter stage and optimum taper 
factors for uunimuin buffer delay are derived [3]-[9], The 
optimum taper factor for minimizing buffer propagation delay 
including the inherent capacitance of the driving inverter stage 
C x is obtained from the solution of the following expression 
I.6J: 

F[k(F)-l] = ^. (3) 

Recently, the capacitive model was further improved by 
including I he constant component to inherent capacitance, C x 
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(a) (b) 
rig. 1. (a) Pad-pin-package pamsitics of the output buffer, (b) Simplified equivalent circuit used in analysis of output buffers. 




Fig. 2. A fixed taper buffer with a taper factor F. 



[9]. Using this model, the optimum buffer taper factor can be 
obtained from 



In 



F(ln(F))2 



1 + 
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\n(F) 
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The optimum buffer taper factor is also derived to minimize 
power dissipation and power-delay producl of tapered buffers 
[5|, 1 10H16], buffer area 131, |5|,' [16|-|20|, and hot-electron 
reliability 116]. 



nir SSN Modeling 

Earlier studies on CMOS tapered buffers have developed 
models for estimating different performance criteria used in 
buffer optimization [4], [16] T [19]. However, all of these 
models neglected the effects of parasitic inductances present in 
the pad-pin-package interface. Output buffers are one of the 
principal sources of power dissipation in integrated circuits. 
The power dissipation of input/output (I/O) stages can be 
as high as 80% of the total power dissipation in the inte- 
grated circuit [21 1, [22]. In typical CMOS designs, multiple 
power and ground pins are used to supply the large current, 
requirements of I/O pads. These large currents flow through 
the inductances present at the pad-pin-package interface during 
the output switching transitions resulting in significant ground 
bounce. This ground bounce is further enhanced by the simul- 
taneous switching of output buffers present in typical wide-bus 
architectures of modern microelectronic systems. The presence 
of SSN reduces the effective gate-source voltage of the output 
charging/discharging transistor. This decreases the value of 
current used to estimate propagation delays, transition times, 
and other performance criteria. Typically the maximum value 
of SSN Ls almost independent of the capacitive load of the 
buffer 123J. However, "the SSN is a very strong function of 
the input transition time, number of switching buffers, and 
the design of ihe buffer (taper factor and the transconduclance 
parameter of the driving transistor). 
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Fig. 3. SSN from SPlCH BS1M simulation results ot* a (J.5-/*m CMOS process and classification of regions in SSN analysis. 
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Hg. 4, Comparison of maximum SSN estimates with the SP1CO DS1M simulation results. 



The analysis of SSN is performed by using a simplified 
equivalent circuit of the final output driver stage (inverter) as 
shown in Fig. 1(b). The analysis is presented for the ground 
bounce in this section. Similar results can be developed for 
Vdd bounce during rising output transitions. In typical fixed 
taper-buffer designs, the transition times of each of the buffer 



stages arc comparable. Under these conditions, neglecting the 
PMOS transistor currents during falling delay analysis result 
in very small errors \4] 9 \24\. The effect of through current 
(i.e.. the PMOS current during falling output transitions.) on 
switching noise analysis is presented in [23]. With reducing 
device dimensions and channel lengths, velocity saturation 
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effects are becoming very significant in shorr-channel devices. 
Therefore, the MOSFET does not behave as a square-law 
device when operating iu saturation [25]* The drain current 
ol* Lhe MOSFET in Hie deep subinicron region is represenled 
more accurately by a a-power model proposed by Sakurai 
and Newton [24]. The drain currcnl of a modified version of 
ni-powcr model is given as {26] 

fO (V C s< V T u) cutoff \ 

lD = \ki{y a s-VTn)* r 'V»s {Vds<V[ k linear \ 
[k M (V a s-Vf H {V D s>V;, Q sa\ J 

(5) 

, [do 

' l ~V Diy (V DD Vm)^ 

'*~(Vdd 

Ion the drain current when V C s = Vds = Vi/j, is an index 
of MOSFET current carrying capability and is proportional 
to its width. Vpo is the drain .saturation voltage at Vg$ = 
Vod.Vth is the threshold voltage, and a is the velocity 
saturation index that accounts for carrier velocity saturation 
effects. Shichman-Hodges square-law model is a special case 
of a-power MOS model with a — 2. Typical values of a 
for the deep submicron NMOS transistors are in the range 
of 1< a < 1.2. For a 0.5-/zm CMOS process, the extracted a 
values of the NMOS and PMOS transistors arc 1.08 and 1.09, 
respectively. Tt is predicted that the value of a approaches 
unity for channel lengths below 0.5 jum [27]. 

The input voltage is approxj mated as a pulse shaped wave- 
form with a specified rise time, t v: and fall time If. and can 
be expressed as 

3 r t (for rising input) 

11 " Vdd - a ft (for failing input) Kn 

where $ r = Voojtr, and S f = Vj)n/tf arc the slopes of the 
rising and falling input voltages. 

A. SSN Estimation 

The circuit used to estimate SSN of an inverter is given in 
Fig. 1(b). For n output buffers switching simultaneously, the 
switching noise voltage, V n , is given as 

K = nL v ^ (8) 

where i 0 is the current flowing through the driving output 
transistor. Senthinathan and Prince derived an expression for 
the SSN by including the effects of the negative feedback 
of the SSN voltage [28]. They observed that the increase in 
the switching noise voltage V n increases the source voltage 
of the transistor. The increased source voltage acts as a 
negative feedback to reduce ? 0 . However the switching current 



is approximated as a triangular waveform resulting in an 
underestimate of SSN. The estimate of SSN was improved 
by Vaidyanathan ei al, who assume that the SSN increases 
linearly with lime l29J.-Both of these estimates use the square- 
law WTOSFFT model that neglects the velocity-saturation 
effects in short-channel transistors. A new expression for SSN 
during rising input voltage transitions using a-power law 
model for lhe MOSFET currents was derived 123 1. During 
the falling output voltage transitions the submicron NMOS 
transistor operates in saturation as long as input voltage signal 
is rising. The only exception to this would be a very large 
transistor driving a very small capacilive load; this exception 
is not valid in the case of off-chip drivers that typically see 
large capacilive loads. The expression for the SSN is obtained 
from the solution of (6) using the saturation drain current. The 
solution of the equation in Region J [l n < l< L r ) is derived 
in |30J and is given as 

V H (t) =x r nk sn L V33 f[l - e -(*-'»)/™**»'.v--/j 

for f n < t < t r (9) 

where L n = V T£ y/s r = (V Ti \/Voo)tr: and / = 1.4. 
For short -channel MOSFET s. the drain current is a linear 
function of gale-source voltage and is almost independent of 
the channel length [27]. Thus, the proposed formula for SSN 
becomes more accurate for processes with channel lengths 
below 0.5 fxm even with scaled down supply voltages as the 
velocity-saturation effects are very significant. 

The maximum values of SSN is obtained when t = t r and 
is given as 

V ntmx = s r nk 3n Lvssf[l - t :-K<-^>/^ (10) 

For t>t r , the input voltage remains constant at Vdd> This 
results in a reduced value of SSN as the gate voltage of 
the driving transistor remains constant. However, the gate- 
to-sourcc voltage changes due to the reduced switching noise 
caused by diminished current slew-rate. The differential equa- 
tion and the solution of the switching noise during this time 
interval are given as 

, di d([V DD - V Tl y - V n }) 

V n = uLvm— = nL V H»k hn (11) 

dt dt 



V n {t) = Vn,w«fl" (t " ^^'"""ft t r <t< (12) 

This results in an exponential decrease in the noise voltage s 
long as the driving transistor is in saturation (Region 11 — t r < 
I < t s ). The driving transistor moves into the linear region 
(Region 111) at the time l s . and therefore can be replaced by 
an equivalent resistor, R = Vuo/Ioo- The switching noise in 
Region TTI is obtained from the solution of the resulting RLC 
circuit 

+ JL !Ei + —L rr v n = o. (i3) 

dt 2 Lv bS dt Lv a& CL 
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Fig. 5. Maximum SSN generated in output buffer plotted versus number of buffer stages (taper factor) for different, number of simultaneously switching 
buffers: (a) Cj, = 10 pF ami (b) Cl = 100 pF. 



For typical packaging systems (ff 2 /T<v sa <4/L V s*Ch). 
The SSN for t > t„ is given by the following expression: 



V n (t) = V^c-W^X'-'') 



COS 




(14) 



SSN across a f-nH inductor due to ten simultaneously 



mode), pararoeters of a 0.5~/im CMOS process is given in 
Fig. 3. The plot is classified inio Regions 1, 2. and 3 where 
it can be clearly seen that (7), (10). and (12) represent the 
behavior of the SSN adequately. 

Fig. 4 compares the maximum SSN estimates using (8) and 
SSN estimates from [28], [29] with SPICE BSIM MOS model 
simulation results for a 0.5-fxm process. The new expression 



switching outputs obtained by SPICE simulations using BSTM gives a more accurate estimate of maximum SSN in the 
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short-channel transistors with velocity saturation effects. In the 
absence of velocity-saturation effects, the SSN expressions can 
become inaccurate as the approximation of a is unity may not 
be valid [23]. 

IV. Effect of SSN on Buffer Performance Criteria 

From (9), the magnitude of the SSN of an inverter depends 
on the slew rate of its input voltage. In tapered inverter 
buffer chain, the output transition time of the driving in- 
verter is the input transition time of the driven inverter. 
The transition time is a very strong function of the buffer 
taper factor which can significantly alter the magnitude of 
switching noise. The presence of the ground bounce or the SSN 
reduces the gate-source voltage of the driving transistor that is 
charging/discharging the output capacitance. This results in an 
increase in the propagation delay and output transition time. 
SPICE simulation results are presented in this section to study 
the effects of SSN on the overall buffer propagation delay and 
buffer output transition time. 

In Fig. 5(a) and (b), the maximum SSN of different tapered 
buffer designs driving capacitive loads of 10 pF and 100 pF, 
respectively, is plotted. The switching noise is plotted with the 
number of simultaneously switching output buffers varying 
from one to sixteen. The maximum SSN is obtained during 
the switching of the final inverter stage of the buffer. For 
a given capacitive load, increasing the number of inverter 
stages reduces the buffer taper factor. Reducing taper factor 
increases transistor sizes in the final inverter stage. Therefore, 
the magnitude of the switching noise increases with increasing 
number of buffer stages as seen in the SPICE simulation 
results. SSN is also a very strong function of the slew- 
rate of the input voltage. For similarly sized final inverter 
stages* larger SSN is generated by the buffer driving smaller 
capacitive load as it will have smaller input transition time. 
For example, comparing the switching noise generated by a 
two-stage buffer driving a 100-pF capacitive load with a six- 
stage buffer driving a 10-pF capacitive load, it can be clearly 
seen that, the latter is generating more switching noise. This 
is due to its reduced input transition time or increased input 
voltage slew rate. This increase in SSN is in spite of the final 
inverter stage of the former buffer being about 20% larger 
than the latter. 

Fig. 6(b) and 6(c) show SPICE simulation plots during 
the falling and rising output transitions, respectively, of V DD 
bounce, ground bounce, and voltages at several nodes of a 
six-stage tapered buffer shown in Fig. 6(a). During the falling 
output transitions [Fig. 6(b)], the input to the final inverter 
stage, oui5, is making a low-to-high transition. The ground 
bounce reaches its maximum value when outS reaches its 
maximum value during its rising transition. Similar results 
are seen in Fig. 6(c) for Vod bounce during falling output 
transition. Some other local peaks in the ground bounce are 
also indicated by arrows. These peaks occur during the rising 
transition of the outputs out I and out3. However, these peaks 
are very small due to smaller sizes of the switching transistors 
at these nodes. The nodes making low-to-high transitions, out\ , 
out3, and outS, track the voltage variations of the Vt>d bus. 




(b) (c) 

Fig. 6. SPICE simulation results of ground bounce and Vdd bounce for a 
six-stage output buffer driving a Cj. of 1 0 pF: £ = 1 nH and n = 1 . 



Similarly out2 y outA, and the buffer output, track the changes 
in the ground bus after making their high-to-low transitions. 
Therefore, it is very important to reduce the magnitude of SSN 
as it can cause spurious switching in other circuits that also 
track the variations in ground/power line when they share the 
same power bus. 

The output transition time of tapered buffers designed to 
drive capacitive loads of 10 pF and 100 pF, respectively, 
are plotted in Fig. 7(a) and (b). In the previous studies on 
buffer transition times, it was observed that the transition 
time reduces monotonicaliy with increasing number of inverter 
stages (smaller taper factor) [16], The sizes of the transistors 
in the final inverter stage will be larger with reducing taper 
factor. Therefore they have larger current drive capability that 
reduces output transition time. However, including parasitic 
inductances, the current-carrying capacity of the final output 
stage is affected by the increase in SSN. With reducing 
taper factors, the transition times of the initial stages of the 
tapered buffers are reduced. The output transition times of 
the initial buffer stages are not affected due to relatively 
smaller magnitudes of SSN during their switching transitions 
as seen in Fig. 6(b) and (c). Smaller output transition times 
of the initial buffer inverter stages results in reduced input 
transition to the later stages. In particular, the transition time 
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Fig. 7. Output transition lime of die buffer plotted versus number of buffer stages (taper factor) for different number of simultaneously switching buffers: 
(a) Ct ~ 10 pV and (b) Cj. = 100 pK 



ro the final inverter stage is very important as it contributes 
.significantly to SSN. With reduced input transition times, 
the final inverter stage sees a larger SSN. This reduces its 
current-driving capacity resulting in an increase in buffer 
output transition time. For example, the output transition 



lime of sixteen simultaneously switching seven-stage buffers 
is greater than sixteen surjultaneously switching five-stage 
buffers designed to drive 100 pF load. This increase in 
transition time is in spile of the wider transistors used in the 
final inverter of the seven-stage buffer. 
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Fig. 8. Buffer propagation delay plotted versus number of buffer stages (taper factor) fur different number of simultaneously switching buffers: (a) 
Cl - 10 PP and (b) C,, = 100 pK 



The effect of supply voltage variations on a logic gate 
propagation delays have been studied in 131], [32], In Fig. 8(a) 
and (b), overall propagation delay is plotted for different buffer 
designs driving 10 pF and 100 pF, respectively. For 10 pF load, 
a six-inverter stage buffer gives the minimum propagation 



delay if the parasitic inductance effects are neglected [6], [91. 
Including inductance-based SSN effects, the optimum number 
of buffer stages capacirive load was found to be four from 
SPICE simulations. The resulting taper factor of buffer is 
4 in contrast to 3.1 obtained from (4). With reducing taper 
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TABLE I 

Effects of Buffer Switching Skews on SSN and Delays 





a(pF) 


# of buffer 
inverter stages 


Case A 
(No shew) 


CaseB 


Case C 


SSN * 
(V) 


10 


6 


2.6013 


2.0352 


1.6456 


10 


4 


2.2106 


1.6564 


L3520 


100 


6 


3.1027 


3.0436 


2.9488 


OVERALL 


10 


6 


1.558 


1.775 


2,015 


BUFFER DELAY 


10 


4 


1.544 


1.757 


2.099 


(ns) 


100 


6 


3.078 


3.255 


3.475 



factors, SSN effects on the final inverter stages can increase 
their propagation delays. This increased propagation delays of 
the final inverter stages can overcompensate the reductions in 
propagation delays of initial buffer inverter stages* Therefore 
reducing number of inverter stages (increasing taper factor) 
can improve overall buffer propagation delays. Moreover, 
increased buffer taper factors increases transition time along 
with the propagation delays of the initial inverter stages. 
This increased transition times reduce SSN and propagation 
delay of the final inverter stages. Therefore the number of 
buffer stages for minimum propagation delays reduce when 
SSN effects are included in the buffer design. For 100 pF 
capacitive load, the optimum number of buffer stages for mini- 
mum propagation delay without parasitic inductive effects was 
found to he eight 16J, 19]. Including SSN effects of parasitic 
inductances, the optimum number of buffer stages reduces 
from eight to six. With increasing number of simultaneously 
switching buffers SSN effects become even more significant 
Therefore the optimum number of buffer stages for minimum 
propagation delay may become even smaller. For example 
with 100 pF capacitive load, minimum propagation delay 
is obtained for five stage buffers for sixteen simultaneously 
swiching buffers. With two simultaneously switching buffers 
the minimum propagation delay is obtained for six stages for 
the same load. 



V. SSN Reduction by Skewing buffer Switching 

In addition to changing buffer propagation delay, SSN on 
the ground and power buses can cause glitches in quiet output 
stages. Glitches can sometimes cause spurious switching of 
quiet buffers and affect the reliable operation of the circuitry. 
Even in the absence of reliability problems, the power dissi- 
pated by the glitches constitutes a significant fraction of total 
power dissipation in integrated circuits (33J. Therefore it is 
essential to minimize the magnitude of SSN. 

From (9), SSN reduces with reducing number of simultane- 
ously switching final output driver stages. Therefore prevent- 
ing all output drivers from switching simultaneously reduces 
the magnitude of SSN can be reduced. A lechnique to reduce 
SSN is to skew the switching of output buffers [34J. The skew 
can be obtained by including additional propagation delays to 
some buffers. This can be easily achieved in tapered buffer 
designs by using additional unit-size inverter stages. Three 
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Fig. 9. Modifications made to the tapered buffer to provide skews in 
simultaneously switching buffers: (a) zero delay, (b) unit delay, and (c) two 
delays. 



different configurations of the tapered buffer and noninverting 
delay stages (two unit-size inverters in series) to provide 
zero, one, and two delays arc shown in Fig. 9(a)-(c). SPICE 
simulations were performed to obtain SSN and worst case 
propagation delays for three different cases. In each of dicse 
test cases, 16 buffers were switching* In Case A, all the 
output buffers were switching simultaneously. In Case B, eight 
buffers are configured with the circuit shown in Fig. 9(a) and 
eight buffers are configured as tapered buffers with unit delay 
as shown in Fig. 9(b). In Case C, four simultaneously switch- 
ing buffers each were configured to have zero to three delays. 
The SPICE simulation results of the switching noise and worst- 
case propagation delay are shown in Table L The simulations 
arc performed for four-stage and six-stage buffers designed 
for 10 pF capacitive load and a six-stage buffer designed for 
100 pF capacitive load. The parasitic inductance was I nH for 
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all the simulations. It can be clearly seen that the switching 
noise reduces with increased skewness in buffer switching. 
As expected the worst-case propagation delay increased with 
skew. The variation in overall propagation delay with SSN can 
be observed from the comparison of four- and six-stage buffers 
driving the 10 pF capaciti ve load. The propagation delay of the 
four-stage buffer is smaller than the six-stage buffer for large 
number of simultaneously switching buffers as seen in Cases 
A and B, However, for Case C, the propagation delay of ihe 
six-stage buffer is smaller. This is clue to greater alleviation of 
SSN effects in the bigger final inverter of the six-stage buffer 
due to skewing of output switching. 

Additionally, the effects of overdamped/undcrdamped oscil- 
lations thai occur in the RLC equivalent circuits can also be 
taken into consideration in skewing of output driver switching 
134J. For lo\y-powcr, low-voltage applications, the effects of 
SSN arc expected to increase. This is because of increased 
current driving capacity (k sn ) that is required out of the 
transistors to satisfy the speed requirements with reduced 
supply voltages [351. Therefore, it is necessary to extend the 
study of SSN of output buffers to internal circuitry of the 
integrated circuits. 



VI. CONCLUSIONS AND l ; UTURE WORK 

Studies on simultaneous switching noise arc essential for 
reliable and optimal operation of tapered buffers. A new 
formulation for estimating SSN during the switching of invert- 
ers is derived. This formula includes the velocity-saturation 
effects seen in short-channel transistors. SSN reduces the 
number of tapered inverter stages and increases the taper factor 
for minimum overall buffer propagation delay. There is an 
optimum taper factor for buffeT output transition time in the 
presence of SSN. SSN in tapered buffers can be reduced by 
skewing the switching of output buffers. However, this results 
in an increase in the worst case buffer propagation delay. 

An optimization methodology need to be developed to 
improve the buffer performance in the presence of switching 
noise. Buffer optimization is important since they are one 
of the principal sources of current consumption and power 
dissipation in integrated circuits. Since, the magnitude of SSN 
reduces with smaller driving strength of the final inverter 
stages, variable-taper buffer design methodology that yields 
similar transistor sizes will be compared as an alternative to 
lixed- taper designs (output transition times in variable taper 
buffer inverter stages increases as one moves from the input 
inverter to the output inverter in tapered buffer chain) 1 13'|. 

In addition to output switching, the contributions of interna), 
circuit switching can also increase the noise. Although it 
is difficult to quantify, additional sources of noise such as 
substrate coupling and other local effects near the output 
buffers can contribute significant amount of noise. 
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